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READING FOR LITTLE CHILDREN— Part II. 



ELSIE AMY WYGANT 
Secondary Grade, University Elementary School 



IN AN INDIAN TEPEE 

Far out west in Montana stands a tepee on a 
river bank. 

It stands on the edge of a forest. 

Great mountains rise behind it and in front at a 
distance are other mountains. 

They look purple in the distance and their tops 
are always covered with snow. 

The tepee is made of long poles that stick out 
of the skin cover at the top. 

The covering is made of brown cow-hide. 

Another cow-hide fastened on with wooden pegs 
makes the door. 

A fire burns in the center of the tepee. 

Here a woman is kneeling. 

She broils meat on long sticks over the fire. 

Other sticks lie by her side. 

A wooden bowl is filled with red raspberries. 

The bowl is made of maple wood ; it is polished 
and the rim is set with pieces of shell. 

A horn spoon lies by the bowl with a rattlesnake 
carved on its handle. 

The tepee smells smoky, for all the smoke does 

not go out of the hole at the top. 
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Tepee of Sioux Indian 
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A SIOUX BRAVE 

Sioux Indians live in this tepee. 
The man is a great warrior. 




Leggin of Sioux Brave 



His good wife has painted his deeds on his skin 
robe. 

She has woven them in beads on his leggins. 

He has a long pipe with a red stone bowl and a 
wooden handle. 

The red stone cuts easily. 

He has carved his deed on his pipe bowl. 

His tribe have given him a queer head-dress to 
show that he is brave. 
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It is a circle made of cedar root. 

The circle is bound and crossed with strips of 
leather; an eagle feather, painted red, hangs from 
the center. 

This means he has killed an enemy in battle. 

He owns a single red eagle feather too. 

Sometimes he wears this. 

It means he has been wounded in battle. 

His leggins are very interesting. 

They are made of yellow leather. 

His squaw has put on beads in many patterns. 

Along the side are some double crosses like 
this: t 

These mean that he has saved the life of another 
warrior in battle. 

There are many single crosses like this : + 

These mean brave deeds in war. 

There are £/-shaped figures like this: U 

These mean the horses he has stolen for his tribe. 

Some red triangles show how many ponies he 
gave away at a feast. 

Some circles show the number of buffaloes he 
has killed. 

A snake means that he is a great medicine man. 

THE DAUGHTER OF A SIOUX 

A young Indian girl is coming through the forest. 
She plays on a bone flute as she dances along. 
It makes a high sweet sound like a bird call. 
The beads in her long black hair shine in the 
sunshine. 
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Her pink shell ear-rings shake and glisten as she 
moves. 

She has a dress of soft brown skin tied over her 
shoulder. 

It hangs to her knees and is painted in many 
colors. 

Her leggins are of buckskin with a wide border 
of heads. 

Her buckskin moccasins are beaded too. 

A beautiful bag hangs on her arm. 

It is the white and yellow skin of a little fawn. 

It is tied with beads and bird feathers, and bound 
with a blue bead band at the top. 

As she comes near to the tepee she calls aloud. 

Her mother comes to the door of the tepee. 

Her father, who sits at the door, raises his long 
pipe and nods a greeting. 

She holds her bag high over her head. 

It is late summer. 

She has been out on the hillside hunting for 
berries. 

They see that she has had good luck. 

Her bag is full. 

THE INDIAN DRESSER OF SKINS 

Near the tepee some stretchers stood in the sun 
one day. 

A great brown hide was stretched on them near 
the ground. 

At the door of the tepee a woman was kneeling. 
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A skin was pegged down on the ground before 
her. 

She scraped something toward her over the skin. 

Again and again she leaned forward with her 
arms outstretched. 

Then she pulled this thing toward her over the 
skin. 

It was a skin-scraper like the one in the picture. 




Skin Scraper 



But when she used it, it had an iron piece bound 
on the end. 

This made it scrape better. 

She had scraped the skin and dried it three times. 

Then she had washed it and dried it again. 

She had rubbed it and chewed it to make it soft. 

Now she was scraping and cross-scraping it to 
make it more soft. 

She wanted it to be as soft as a blanket. 

While she was at work some men rode up to 
the tepee. 

They watched the woman at work and saw her 
scraper made of elk horn. 

They asked her what the signs on it meant. 

She said the dots were the hides she had tanned. 

The crosses were the tepees she had made. 
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THE FIELD MUSEUM 

The Indian woman who owned the skin-scraper 
wanted beads and dye. 

The men gave her these for the skin-scraper. 

You can see it today in the Field Museum. 

It is in a case marked: " Yankton, Sioux, 
Montana." 

This means the woman belonged to the Yankton 
tribe of the great Sioux family of Indians, and she 
lived in Montana. 

The leggins of the Sioux medicine man are 
there too. 

So are his eagle feather and his pipe. 

The robe of the Indian girl, her ear-rings, and 
her flute are there. 

In fact all the things in the tepee are there. 

And so is the tepee itself. 



